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READERS WRITE 


Some Third-Term Reactions 
What a poor guesser you are in your 
editorial “Roosevelt and Jefferson” (July 
20) . . . I hope Roosevelt’s actions will 
put PATHFINDER among the supporters 


of Willkie. 
R. H. Myers 











Smithburg, Md. 
* . . 

You are a poor guesser ... The Amer- 
ican people will now bury Roosevelt, face 
down, so deep that the harder he tries to 
scratch out, the deeper down he will get. 
There will be no need for an Amendment 
to limit the Presidential term. This elec- 
tion will be a precedent for all time. 

John A. Ifall 
Coffeen, Ill. 

Roosevelt must expect that all the news- 
papers and all the columnists will be 
against him ... But the workers will 
vote for him and he will win in a walk. 

George P. Neiss 
Rome, N. Y. 

In the morning paper, July 19, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt accepts the Third Term 
nomination and says his conscience would 
not let him refuse. In PATHFINDER, 
July 20, in “Rhyme and Reason,” Gold- 
smith says, “Conscience is a coward, and 
those faults it has not strength to prevent, 
it seldom has justice enough to accuse.” 

W. F. Bishop 
Westbrook, Me. 

. . » Roosevelt’s intentions are genuine- 
ly sincere and his motives are above re- 
proach, At any rate, the question of the 
Third Term is now squarely before the 
American electorate and if they should 
choose him again for their President, it 
would only add another precedent to the 
long list shattered by President Roosevelt. 

Theo Prusser 
Giddings, Tex. 
* * * 

Well, you are a pretty poor guesser. I 
am a Democrat, but several weeks ago | 
quit the Democratic party because | felt 
positive Roosevelt was seeking a Third 
Term. 

Cc. E. Dempsey 
Hartland, Wis. 

Drafted? Bah! ... Oh well, you tell 
"em—it’s too much for me. 

MacLean Wilson 
San Diego, Calif. 

I see by my PATHFINDER, July 20, 
that F. D. R. is losing ground in the poll. 
That is too hard for me to believe. My 
relatives and friends were hot for him in 
1932, hotter in 1936 and hotter in 1940 
... 1 cannot see how a union man can 
vote for an ex-utility magnate and corpo- 
ration lawyer. 

E. G. Dirr 
Placentia, Calif. 

The President is a man seeking power, 
a man that won’t take advice and who is 
not afraid to break a precedent ... 

E. S. Sampson 
Rock Lake, N. D. 


* * * 

The Third Term in a nutshell: The 
Constitution is the sole law of the land, 
together with such treaties and laws as are 
made under it and are consistent with it. 
It nowhere limits the terms a President 
may serve The Constitution makes 
provisions for its own amendment, and 
until it is so amended there is no con- 
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stitutional Third Term disqualification. 
No person, persons, party or parties can 
amend it; but a majority of all voters can 
do so, if done in the manner it itself pre- 
scribes. In short, to attempt to make the 
Third Term a disqualification is in itself 
unconstitutional, 
J. G. Pugh 


Sailor Springs, Ill. 
* * - 

. . » | don’t approve of a third term for 
F. D. R., but if the Republican candidates 
keep on running down the man who help- 
ed the poor I'll vote for_a third term. 

Mrs. Howard Weikel 
Shamokin, Pa. 
Oe « 

... Jefferson was opposed to a third 
term under ordinary circumstances, and, 
writing to John Taylor (in 1805), declared 
that to be “my principle,” and that he 
intended to retire after his second term. 
He went on to say: “I had intended to de- 
clare my intention, but I have consented 
to be silent on the opinion of friends, who 
think it best not to put a continuance out 
of my power in defiance of all circum- 
stances” . .. If “circumstances” had 
warranted he would have accepted a third 
term, and if living now he would declare 
that the present “circumstances” justify 
the demand for President Roosevelt ... 

A. B. Geary 
Chester, Pa. ' 

[When PATHFINDER made its guess, it carefully 
and emphatically stated that events might quickly 
prove the guess to be cockeyed. Main purpose of the 
editorial was to pass along a few last-minute observa- 
tions on the question of a third term. The letters 
above are typical of the many received on this sub- 
ject, and it is interesting to note the fairly even 
division of sentiment. As explained on page 12, 
PATHFINDER is undertaking a special pol] in an 
effort to find out exactly how readers intend to vote 
in the forthcoming Presidential election.—Ed.] 
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AN’S Unhappiness, as I! ec 
comes of his Greatness; it is } 
there is an Infinite in him, whi 
all his cunning he cannot quite bur: 
the Finite. 
—CARL 
* * ia 
A thankful heart is not only the 
virtue, but the parent of all the 
virtues. 
—CiC} 
* * * 
Hail, guest, we ask not what thou « 
If friend, we greet thee, hand and 
If stranger, such no longer be; 
If foe, our love shall conquer thee. 
—PAUL ELMER MOR! 


- * * 


Nothing is more wretched than th: 


of a man conscious of guilt. 
—PLAI 
> ae cole 
Sow an act and you reap a habit 
a habit and you reap a character. 
character and you reap a destin) 
—CHARLES RE 


* * * 


Who eat their corn while yet ’tis gr: 
At the true harvest can but glean. 
—SAA 
A man’s first eare should be to av 
reproaches of his own heart. 
—ADDIs 
Make two grins grow where the: 
only a grouch before. 
—ELBERT HUBB 
* * * 
Honour is but an itch in youthful 
Of doing acts extravagantly good. 
—HOWA! 
In all the wedding cake, hope i 
sweetest of the plums. 
—DOUGLAS JERRO 
It is better to be unborn than unta 
for ignorance is the root of misfo 
—PLA 
But when Fate destines one to 
begins by blinding the eyes of his 1 
standing. 
JAMES FRAS 
reba 
Instinet perfected is a faculty of 
and even constructing organized i 
ments; intelligence perfected is the 
tv of making and using unorganiz¢ 
struments. 
—HENRI BERGS 
The wine of Love is music, 
And the feast of Love is song: 
And when love sits down to the banguet, 


Love sits long. 
—JAMES THOMSO 


We know accurately only when we 

little; with knowledge doubt increas: 
—GOET! 

The most completely lost of all d 

that on which one has not laughed. 
—CHAMFO 
* _ * 

If you live according to naturé¢ 
never will be poor; if according t: 
world’s caprice, you will never be 

—SEN I 





* * - 






They are never alone that are a 
panied with noble thoughts. 
—SIR PHILIP SIDN 
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HULL & HAVANA— 


A New Chapter in Our Hemispherical History 


When American islands or areas at 
present held by non-American nations 
are in danger of becoming the subject 
matter for exchange of territories or 
sovereignty, the American republics, 
having in mind the security of the 
continent and the opinion of the in- 
habitants of such islands or areas, 
may establish regions of provisional 
administration. .. If the necessity for 
such action be deemed so urgent as 
to make it impossible to await the 
action of the committee (a Pan Amer- 
ican committee representing the 21 
{merican republics), any of the Amer- 
ican republics, individually or jointly 
with others, shall have the right to 
ict in a manner required for its de- 
fense or the defense of the continent. 

Declaration of Havana, July 30,1940. 


CS HULL is noted for his 
shrewdness, patience, sincerity, 
and more than a touch of inner tough- 
ness. All these qualities have stood 
him and the United States in good 
stead in his conduct of our foreign af- 
fairs—and nowhere better than in our 
Latin American relations. 

Since the “good neighbor” policy 
was officially established in this hemi- 
sphere at the Montevideo Conference 

1933, the Secretary of State has 
been through five historic Pan Amer- 
ican meetings, the most important of 
which came to an end last week in 
Havana, Cuba. In this fifth meeting 

formally called the Second Pan 
\inerican Conference of Foreign Min- 
sters—Hull faced» what was perhaps 
the hardest job in his career and he 
ompleted it as one of the most sig- 
nificant victories in the history of U. S. 
liplomacy, 

. .. Three Objectives 


Three weeks ago, when he prepared 
to leave Washington for Havana, Hull 
id three objectives in mind, all three 
be presented to South American 
iders jittery over the spread of total- 
tarian aggression, trade dislocations 
brought about by the war abroad, and 
tensive Fifth Column activities in 
aces like Brazil, Uruguay and Ar- 
sentina, The three objectives were 
these: (1) some sort of plan for 
int trusteeship” over French, Dutch 
d perhaps British possessions in 
this hemisphere, endangered by ag- 
gression; (2) closer economic ties to 
light totalitarian trade penetration 
d Fifth Column movements; (3) 
e groundwork for military agree- 
ents with Latin-American countries. 
Last week, as Foreign Minister 
Miguel Angel Campa of Cuba bade 
the delegates godspeed from the con- 





ference, Hull had not attained all 
these objectives 100 per cent. But he 
had accomplished the first, laid the 
foundation for the second, and prob- 
ably had gathered enough information 
on the third to put American diplo- 
mats and military officers busily at 
work. And in accomplishing what he 
did, Secretary Hull had made a tri- 
umph out of a conference which 
opened in an air of pessimism. 

The diplomatic victory was wrap- 
ped up in the words from the Declar- 
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Hull Scored a Big Victory 


ation of Havana quoted at the begin- 
ning of this article. Many a com- 
petent observer predicted last week 
that the Declaration, and the Act of 
Havana which gave it force, will some 
day rank in historic importance with 
the Monroe Doctrine. For in that Dec- 
laration the 20 other American re- 
publics virtually made the Monroe 
Doctrine a joint Pan American policy. 

The one trouble with the Monroe 
Doctrine, as Latin America has seen 
it, was that it was unilateral—a pro- 
nouncement made by the United States 
alone, without any by-your-leave to 
the other American nations concerned. 
While our Southern neighbors have 
concurred in the ‘effect of the Doc- 
trine, which has been to assure their 
political freedom from Europe, they 
have often resented its spirit. For 
the Doctrine, some South American 
nations have complained, was too fre- 
quently in the past a cloak for “Yan- 
kee imperialism.” 

The ghost of Yankee imperialism 
has been pretty well laid during seven 


years of astute good neighboring. But 
it was a ghost which Adolf Hitler 
might some day have beckoned from 
his propaganda closet to forestall the 
United States in any effort to block 
occupation of some foreign-owned 
American territory which a victorious 
Nazi regime might consider as spoils 
of war. Even as the conference met 
in Havana, a German - controlled 
Cuban newspaper was hammering on 
the “Yankee imperialism” theme, 


... Teeth of the Plan 


Last week Secretary Hull firmly put 
a stopper on any danger of such talk 
in the future. For not only did the 
Declaration of Havana and the Act 
of Havana make the Monroe Doctrine 
official Pan American policy, but it 
proclaimed it the right and hemi- 
spheric duty of the U, S. to occupy any 
threatened French, Dutch and British 
possessions here in an emergency, as 
a prelude to a joint Pan American 
“provisional administration” of such 
territories. The Act, unanimously 
signed in Havana by all the delegates, 
states in effect: 


e (1) That the American govern- 
ments will not permit the transfer of 
any European-owned territory on this 
continent to a non-American power, 

e (2) That the American govern- 
ments constitute themselves the sole 
judge of whether such transfer is 
threatened, and whether the European 
governments which now own territory 
here are free, or controlled. 

@ (3) That, since no American gov- 
ernment desires to aggrandize itself 
above its neighbors, machinery is es- 
tablished for joint provisional admin- 
istration of any threatened territory. 
This administration will be in the 
hands of one or more American gov- 
ernments, selected because of their 
closeness to or interest in the terri- 
tory, by a joint committee of all the 
American governments which ratify 
the Act. The provisional administra- 
tion will continue until the territory 
can safely revert to its original owner, 
or until it can become independent, 


The Act, with its insistence on joint 
procedure and the ultimate right of 
the foreign-owned territories to de- 
cide their own fate, provides what Dr. 
Leopoldo Melo, Argentine delegate, 
called the “juridical basis” of the Pan 
American Plan. But the teeth behind 
the plan, whether it be put in opera- 
tion after consultation between al] the 
American states, or in an emergency 
by one nation alone, will be the 
United States Army and Navy, the 
only ones in the hemisphere powerful 
enough to enforce it. And when the 
United States swings into action, it 
will not be as a grabbing “Yankee 
imperialist,” but as the representa- 
tive of all the American republics. 

Any peaceful diplomacy involves 
compromise and horse trading. To get 
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his agreement at Havana, Hull traded 
a number of horses. For his original 
plan of “joint trusteeship,” to which 
Argentina objected ‘that “Argentina 
will be trustee over no peoples,” Hull 
instead agreed to “provisional admin- 
istration”—about the same thing in 
other words. Some South American 
nations wanted only a declaration that 
they would consult to take action if a 
transfer of territory actually took 
place. At this point Cordell Hull 
painted for his more apathetic col- 
leagues a graphic word picture of the 
dangers a rampaging aggressor could 
work while such consultations were 
taking place. As a result, the “emerg- 
ency clause” was written into the De- 
claration, and all machinery for pro- 
visional administration was set up 
under the Act of Havana. 

The economic accord signed at 
Havana was purposely kept rather 
vague. Since the United States will 
probably have to foot the bill for any 
economic undertakings, it saw no 
point in making out a blank check. 
But when Hull was making his first 
address to the conference, President 
Roosevelt significantly announced that 
he would ask Congress for $500,000,- 
000 additional capital for the import- 
Export Bank, “to assist in the develop- 
ment of the resources, and the or- 
derly marketing of the products of the 
countries of the Western Hemisphere.” 


... "Cleared for Action’’ 


The resolution on Fifth Column- 
ists, providing for an exchange of in- 
formation between countries, was not 
a very forthright statement, though 
it provided for “consultation” if any 
country menaced by Fifth Columnists 
appealed for aid. Several nations— 
among them Paraguay, Colombia and 
the Dominican Republic — indicated 
that they would like closer military 
ties with the United States. 

The Second Conference of Foreign 
Ministers, though not a 100 per cent 
success, was a sharp retort to the Ger- 
man and Italian press, which had been 
loudly predicting its failure. Though 
Argentina’s delegates signed the Dec- 
laration and Act, Dr. Melo warned 
that the signatures would not be 
good until the Argentine Congress 
has approved it. For persons who 
took this as a sign of disagreement, 
it was pointed out that this was a 
normal process. For that matter, Hull’s 
signature will not be good either, until 
the U. S. Senate approves it. 

The Declaration and Act will go into 
effect when two-thirds of the American 
republics have approved them. The 
emergency clauses went into effect im- 
mediately. When they may be called 
into action, no man can say in this 
war-crazy world. But no matter when 
or whether they are used, as Secretary 
Hull emphasized in his last statement 
at the Conference, the American re- 
publics have “demonstrated their un- 
alterable determination to preserve 
and strengthen the spirit and system 
of continental unity and _ solidarity. 
They have just cleared the decks for 
action whenever action may become 
necessary.” 








THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: Problems 

Back at the White House last week 
after several days of rest at his Hyde 
Park, N. Y., home, President Roose- 


velt tackled a series of important 
problems involving, among other 


things, his official family and nation- 
al defense. 

A major change in the President’s 
official family came when Assistant 
Secretary of War Louis Johnson re- 
signed. This was done at the request 
of the President’s new Republican Sec- 
retary of War Henry L. Stimson, who, 
tapped his long-time friend, Federal 
Circuit Judge Robert Porter Patterson 
of New York, a Republican veteran 
of the First World War. 

That the bald, portly Johnson was 
disappointed over this forced resig- 
nation seemed evident when he re- 
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Johnson Disappointedly Resigned 


fused to accept the President’s invita- 
tion to become one of his $10,000-a-year 
administrative assistants in place of 
the War Department post. Roosevelt’s 
attitude toward this refusal was in- 
dicated when a White House aide de- 
clared: “When there is an emergency, 
good soldiers stay in the ranks. They 
do not go A. W .O. L.” Several com- 
mentators, however, considered John- 
son’s attitude justified, asserting he 
had been shabbily treated because he 
had not been made War Secretary or 
given Administration consideration 
when he sought the Democratice Vice 
Presidential nomination. 

On the defense front, Roosevelt first 
made a whirlwind inspection of air, 
naval and army preparedness efforts in 
the Chesapeake Bay area. Aiming at 
critics of his defense efforts, he de- 
clared airplane production had been 
quadrupled and facilities for naval 
production had increased 50 per cent. 
Within a year, he added, the nation 
could feel much safer. 








On the same day, in a special] 
sage to Congress he made plai 
feeling that great speed was neces 
in the defense training program. 
his message, he noted the “increa 
seriousness of the international sj 
tion” and requested full power t 
out the National Guard and organ 
reserves for a year’s intensive trai 
and for possible service anywher: 
the Western Hemisphere, and in | 
territories and possessions, includ 
the Philippine Islands (see below) 

Finally, the President ordered 
embargo on the export of aviat 
gasoline to all countries outside 
Western Hemisphere, except for qu 
tities needed to operate U. S. airli 
in foreign countries. Observers 
garded this move as not only an efi 
to conserve such gasoline for poss 
U. S. military use but also as anot 
stiff blow at Japan. It was repo: 


‘that. Tokyo was taking a serious \ 


of the order. 





Congress: Conscription 


All signs last week indicated 
the major Congressional battle of 
year would be fought over the Bu: 
Wadsworth Compulsory Milita 
Training bill. 

Fifty House members had report 
ly united to oppose the meas 
while in the Senate, the highly wv 
isolationist bloc was ready to in 
that the armed forces could be bi 
up solely on a voluntary basis. 

Although a Gallup Survey had « 
closed that 67 per cent of the Ameri: 
people favored conscription, the S« 
ate Military Affairs Committee rep: 
edly delayed its final vote on the | 
Pleading for speedy approval of 
measure, Secretary of War Henry 
Stimson told the» committee: ‘I 
very fact that this bill proposes to rez 
ister, although not to call for training 
the whole manpower of the Unite: 
States from 18 to 64 will have a tre- 
mendous moral effect both inside and 
outside our national boundaries, | 
side it will bring home to every citiz 
the fact we are really in danger. 
It will have a powerful effect abroa 

But the still-hesitant committee 
placate some of the bill’s oppone 
last week rewrote the measure so 
to require the registration only of n 
between the ages of 21 and 31, 
considered limiting the total numb: 
that might be called up. 

While waiting for the bill to em¢ 
from committee for an _ expect 
stormy debate, Congress concentrat 
on these other phases of the nati 
defense: 

@ Money for Defense: Mustei 
an additional $4,963,151,957 behind t 
rearmament drive, the House speed 
passed the supplemental National ! 
fense Appropriation Bill, thus bo: 
ing the amount voted for defense !5 
the 1941 fiscal year to more than 
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pillion dollars. Believed to be the 
gest appropriation measure ever 
-oted by the House, the bill, in broad 
utiine, provided for: (1) A Navy 
irge enough to “meet any possible 
ombination of hostile naval forces” 
py the addition of 200 new warships; 
2) total equipment for a land force of 
1; 200,000 men; (3) reserve stocks of 
tanks, guns, ammunition, and the like, 
for an army of 2,000,000 men, if such 
\bilization should become neces- 
sary; (4) manufacturing facilities, 
public and private, for the production 
“critical” items such as bombs, ar- 
and bomb-sights; (5) 15,000 more 
ines for the Army, and 4,000 for the 
Navy, bringing the total air fleet to 
5,000 planes; and (6) the training of 
irly 5,000 young men as midship- 

, in the Naval Reserve. 
¢ Power for Defense: For a new 
nessee Valley Authority dam and 
im power plant, which were 
ngly urged by the Advisory Com- 
ttee on National Defense, Congress 
»propriated $25,000,000. A large part 
he power to be provided by the 
will be taken by the Aluminum 
pany of America to increase its 
tput of sheet aluminum, the lack of 
ich has retarded plane manufac- 
The proposed dam will be built 
ewhere on the Holston River, a 

butary of the Tennessee. 
e National Guard: Acting quickly 
the warning of General George C. 
rshall, the Army’s Chief of Staff, 
t the country is in peril, the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee approved 
slation authorizing the President 
order out the National Guard. As 
on as the measure passes through 
Congress, General Marshall announc- 
d, 55,000 of the Guard’s 242,000 of- 
ers and men will be ordered into 
rvice for a one-year training period. 
lo protect the jobs of mobilized 
litiamen, the committee tacked on a 
provision requiring employers to re- 
re Guardsmen at the end of the 
raining period. Failure to rehire 
ould be prosecuted as a violation of 

National Labor Relations Act. 


Defense: How Many Planes? 


How fast can the United States pro- 
e combat airplanes? 
Since President Roosevelt several 
iths ago called for the production 
20,000 fighting planes a year for 
S. defense, this has been an ex- 
emely pressing question in_ the 
ited States. Some Administration 
licials have intimated that the 50,000- 
ear rate, or something near it, 
ild be reached next year, while 
e industrialists have expressed the 
nion that the goal could not be 
ined until 1942 or 1943. 
ist week, the whole problem was 
ringly spotlighted by a new com- 
tment of the Administration. After 
retary of the Treasury Henry Mor- 
feithau, Jr., had sounded a note of 
inism, William S. Knudsen, pro- 





NATIONAL 


duction chief of the Advisory Commis- 
sion on National Defense, put in a 
word of caution, 

In London, Lord Beaverbrook, in 
charge of British plane production, 
happily announced that the United 
States had agreed to build 3,000 planes 
a month for the Royal Air Force in 
1941 and 1942, in addition to supplying 
its own needs. At first, some plane 
manufacturers here, aware that pres- 
ent U. S. plane production is only 
about 1,000 monthly, believed the 
English peer was talking through his 
hat. But in Washington Morgenthau 
brought them up short by backing up 
Lord Beaverbrook’s assertion. 

The required production would be 
attained, said Morgenthau, by a tre- 
mendous expansion of U. S. plane 
plants, an expansion completely 
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Knudsen: Only 895 In August 


financed by the British. The new 
facilities would be superimposed upon 
the productive capacity already built 
or building to meet earlier British and 
French orders and the requirements 
of the U. S. Army and Navy, bringing 
total production to a figure much 
greater than the 50,000-a-year called 
for by the President. 

The next day, Knudsen put a damp- 
er on this enthusiasm. At a press 
conference, he made public the first 
official figures on the current rate of 
U. S. plane production. During Au- 
gust, he said, only 895 complete com- 
bat and large transport planes would 
be produced. Of these, 396 would go 
to the U. S. Army and Navy, 236 to 
Britain, and 84 to other foreign gov- 
ernments. Of the remainder, 174 large 
transport planes would go for domes- 
tic use, while five planes would be 
unclassified, 

In addition to pointing out the pres- 
ent comparatively low rate of plane 
production, Knudsen also asserted 
there was “no prospect” of the U. S. 
producing 3,000 planes a month, both 
for export and for Army and Navy 
aerial expansion, “until the middle of 





1942,” even if the three new plants re- 
quired for the new British program 
were immediately constructed. As a 
result of this clash of opinion, no one 
last week knew what to expect. The 
prevailing attitude was: wait and see. 

Other defense developments in- 
cluded these: 

e The Army and Navy speeded 
plans to make possible “hemisphere 
defense.” The Navy disclosed that 
four World War destroyers were be- 
ing refitted as speedy troops trans- 
ports so that U. S. Marines could be 
rushed to any danger spot in this 
hemisphere almost as soon as a cry 
for help was received, The Army was 
preparing to order 500 four-motored 
transport planes, capable of carrying 
20) fully-armed soldiers, in addition to 
crew, a distance of at least 1,500 miles. 
Thus, 10,000 troops could be delivered 
within 48 hours anywhere in North 
and South America to meet emerg- 
encies, 

© A Gallup poll of public opinion 
disclosed a further increase in public 
sentiment for some form of peacetime 
military conscription, with 67 per 
cent now favoring compulsory train- 
ing and only 33 per cent opposing it. 
At the end of June, only 50 per cent 
favored it. 

8 
Politics: Spade-work 

With the realization that the politi- 
cal climax of November was only 
three months off, both major parties 
sweated at spade-work last week. 
These developments indicated that the 
political climate would soon be hotter 
than the weather: 

e Fortnight ago, when such former 
New-Deal aides as Lewis Douglas and 
John Hanes bolted the Democratic 
Party to line up behind Wendell Will- 
kie, political observers wondered how 
many other Democrats would emerge 
as “Willkiecrats.” Last week, though 
the march of Democrats toward Will- 
kie had by no means become a mass 
movement, the Republican Presidential 
candidate happily accepted the support 
of such one-time Roosevelt supporters 
as these: (1) Alfred E. Smith, the 
“Happy Warrior” who “took a walk” 
on the Democratic Party in 1936, de- 
clared “there is even more reason” to 
take another walk in 1940; (2) former 
Justice Joseph M. Proskauer, of the 
New York State Supfeme Court, an 
erstwhile adviser to President Roose- 
velt, said he was willing to “swap 
horses”; (3) Dr. Charles Seymour, 
president of Yale University and a 
Democrat since the time of Woodrow 
Wilson, assured Candidate Willkie 
that he would be “happy to help.” 

e As the list of Willkie-for-Presi- 
dent Clubs grew to 560, with hundreds 
more in the process of formation, the 
tepublican nominee announced that 
his campaign organization was survey- 
ing the election laws in the South, If 
possible, an attempt will be made to 
gain a place on the ballot in southern 
states for the “Democratic Unity” Par- 
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ty, so that southern Democrats may 
vote for Willkie without becoming 
Republicans. 

@ When Henry Agard Wallace was 
named the Democratic Vice-Presiden- 
tia] candidate, he announced he had 
no intention of resigning as Secretary 
of Agriculture. But a week ago, rath- 
er than give unnecessary ammunition 
to his political opponents, he stated he 
would either resign or take a leave of 
absence without pay as soon as he 
begins campaigning. This will take 
place shortly after August 20th, the 
day of his notification ceremonies 
“somewhere in Iowa.” 

@ The mystery of who will suc- 
ceed “genial Jim” Farley as National 
Chairman of the Democratic Party 
was cleared up last week by the se- 
lection of Edward J, Flynn, Demo- 
cratic National Committeeman from 
New York. The appointment of the 
Bronx County political leader was an- 
nounced by retiring Chairman Farley, 
after a White House conference con- 
sisting of President Roosevelt, Vice- 
Presidential Candidate Henry Wallace, 
and the five-member committee that 
had been named by Farley at the close 
of the Democratic Convention in Chi- 
cago. Flynn, who participated in the 
conference as a member of the com- 
mittee, will accept the chairmanship 
on August 17. “I do not hope to equal 
the record of my predecessor and 
friend, Jim Farley,” Flynn said, “but I 
will do my best.” 

@ In Texas, hill-billy music and in- 
formal radio oratory won renomina- 
tion for Governor W. Lee O’Daniel, 
who was opposed by five other candi- 
dates. Since the Democratic nomina- 
tion in Texas is tantamount to election, 
the ex-flour merchant was as good as 
re-elected. Veteran Senator Tom Con- 
nally, who was too busy in Congress 
to make a campaign speech, received 
another six-year term in the Senate. 
Ee 


7 
Americana— 

Insult: For flying a tattered, soiled 
American flag from an outhouse, Sal- 
vatore Lampasona of Babylon, N. Y., 
has been fined $50. 

Too Much: Officials of the Iowa old- 
age pension system have been taken 
aback by an aged lady who has strong- 
ly objected to having her monthly pen- 
sion increased from $13 to $26.50. 

Ghost Love: In Los Angeles, a doc- 
tor filed suit for divorce from his wife, 
naming a ghost as co-respondent. At 
a seance, according to the suit, the 


doctor’s wife met a ghost named 
“Sho-Sha,” who convinced her that 


she was in love with his other-worldly 
being. Said the doctor: “I had no 
comeback. You can’t fight a ghost.” 
. . *. 

Theme Songs: From an Iowa farmer 
a Kansas City, Mo., music store man- 
ager, received an order for phono- 
graph recordings of “God Bless Amer- 
ica” and “Let the Rest of the World 
Go By.” The farmer explained he 
wanted those two because “that’s how 
I feel about things.” 
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Invasion Postponed ? 


Less than a month ago Virginio 
Gayda, Mussolini’s frequent editorial 
mouthpiece, was announcing that all 
preparations for an invasion of Eng- 
land had been made, and that it could 
be expected “within a few days.” Last 
week Editor Gayda changed his tune 
to write: “The war against England 
could not be lightning, spectacular and 


“massive like the conquest of France. 


It must be a process of hammering 
and wearing down.” 

Last week such words left the out- 
side world guessing whether the Axis 
powers were following a policy of 
saying something and meaning some- 
thing else, or their other policy of 
sometimes telling the truth about what 
they plan to do. For Gayda’s ap- 





Whitelaw, London Daily Herald 
Hitler: Hesitant Before the Dive? 


parent denial that there would be an 
immediate invasion of Britain came 
at a time when most signs indicated 
that all physical preparations for the 
invasion were completed. 

For one thing, the Germans had re- 
portedly closed occupied France, cut- 
ting highway and railroad services; 
and likewise had closed the Swiss- 
German border. Occupied France was 
divided into five zones, of which two— 
the Channel Ports and the Maginot 
Line area—were sealed to all save the 
military. American correspondents re- 
ported large German troop concentra- 
tions in the Channel area, plus place- 
ments of guns of all calibers from 
Boulogne to Dunkerque. 

Meantime the “wearing down” pro- 
cess of the enemy powers against each 
other by air and sea was extended and 
intensified. In Commons, Hugh Dalton, 
British Minister of Economic Warfare, 
announced that Britain had extended 
the naval blockade to virtually the 
entire European continent. German 
air and torpedo raids on British ports 
and shipping grew fiercer last week, 
after a short lull; while the British 
continued to bomb Germany and Ger- 





man-controlled territory, striki: 
the first time at the French po: 
Nantes, Cherbourg and Saint Naz 


The British claimed to have ’ 


down 240 German planes during 
while the Germans said they had 
ged 370 British planes since June 25, 
Probably a more impressive fact ’ 
these figures was that the Nazis 
raiding Britain during the day, \ 
the British bombed Germany at niz 
This indicated that Britain, still b: 
Germany in air strength, feare: 
risk her bombers and pilots in 
dangerous, but more effective, 
light raids. Also, since British p] 
must cover half a continent, while ‘ 
man raiders concentrate on the sm 
area of the British Isles, it seeied 
probable that Britain was getting 
worst of the bombing exchange. 

But whether Germany had yet “soft- 
ened up” the British enough to risk an 
invasion, or whether Germany herself 
was being “softened,” only time could 
tell. Commenting on Gayda’s s| 
ment last week, high Berlin offi 
would only say, “Every man is 
titled to his own opinion.” (Ha 
true, in Germany or Italy). M: 
time, influential Germans seemed to | 
taking a foreboding tone. Robert | 
Nazi 
“England will defend herself ol! 
nately. England’s power is great 
the conflict will be hard.” 
ler’s own newspaper, Voelkis: 
Beobachter, said: “Englishmen | 
Scotsmen are nat cowards.” Th: 
vasion, it said, “will be 
but a pleasant stroll through 
countryside.” 

Perhaps these various statement 
the Axis meant that Germany and |! 
would try to wear Britain out, ins!ea: 
of blasting her out. On the ot 
hand, they might have been said 
no other reason than to Jull the en: 
into a false sense of security and 
prepare the German people for 
tremendous losses which an inva: 


would almost certainly involve. 
i 


Reds, a 


As for some time before, wi! 
Britain was waiting for inva: 
Adolf Hitler last week was at 
Berchtesgaden retreat, busily rec: 
ing visitors from the Balkans. 

As usual, Hitler probably did mos! 
of the talking, the conversation being 
chiefly about Balkan maps and abou! 
how he wanted to change them. ! 
this connection, his main “sugs¢s- 
tions”—made to the premiers and | 
eign ministers of Hungary, Rumania, 
Bulgaria and Slovakia—included: (1! 
That Rumania should settle her border 
disputes with Hungary and Bulgaria 
by September 15—or Hitler would s¢'- 
tle them himself; (2) that Bulgaria 
should get southern Dobruja; (3) tha! 
while Hungary had suffered “obvious 
injustice” after the last war, Hungal- 





cai Nazis: 
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ians must “undertake certain reduc- 
tions” in their ambitions, 

Since Rumania cuddled up to Ger- 
many “after the fall of France, she has 
found that getting friendly with the 
Nazis is like going through a slow- 
motion meat-grinder. The first thing 
that happened was that Russia took 
two slices out of Rumania, whose ear- 
piercing shrieks for help left Friend 
Hitler calm, Then, to please Germany, 
Rumania took over the $15,000,000 
British-owned Astro Romana oil com- 
pany, along with British Danubian oil 
barges, to which the British reacted 
last week by seizing three Rumanian 
ships, putting Rumania under the all- 
European blockade, and promising 
“further reprisals.” 

Hitler’s order for Rumania to divest 
herself of some of her present terri- 
tory was the third attack of German 
friendship. King Carol’s Premier Ion 
Gigurtu immediately promised “mod- 
erate” concessions—south Dobruja to 
Bulgaria, it was indicated, and three 
lransylvania towns to Hungary. 

Meantime the reason for Hitler’s re- 
cent concentration on the Balkans, in- 
stead of on the invasion of England, 
appeared more clearly as the Russo- 
German smile of friendship was re- 
portedly widening into a grin of false 
teeth. Some Rumanian leaders, even 
Foreign Minister Mihail Manoilescu, 
hinted that Hitler would not push Ru- 

ania too far, because he feared that 
trouble would flare in the Balkans— 
where it is said that while the Nazis 
ire winning the political leaders, high 
taxes, poor crops and Stalin are win- 
ning the masses to the U.S. S. R. It 
was reported that the Slovakian lead- 
ers had been called to Berchtesgaden 
to be ordered to suppress a rash of 
Soviet posters that has broken out 
over that German protectorate. 

By last week, most of the American 
orrespondents in Europe had man- 
iged to slip into their Tispatches 
hints that large bodies of German 
troops were moving east, toward Rus- 
sia, which may have been one reason 
why the invasion of Britain seemed 
stalled, 


..- Russia’s Navy 


Expanding Soviet Russia has a new 
inbition—to become the world’s lead- 
ing sea power. This was disclosed 
last week as Russia celebrated Na- 
tional Navy Day with marine exer- 
cises and parades in one ocean and 
three seas—the Pacific, the Baltic, the 
Black and the Caspian. 

While the Red fleet, from capital 
ships to torpedo boats, engaged in 
these widespread exercises, the Com- 

unist press proclaimed that the Sov- 
iet Navy soon would be “second to 
none.” Cue for this boast was the 
Navy Day eve broadcast by Admiral 
Nikolai Kuznetsoff, Commissar of the 
Navy. In his speech Kuznetsoff told 

s countrymen that the Russian fleet 
is increased by 112 warships in 
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Kuznetsoff Called Russia a Sea Power 


1939 and that in 1940 “we will get 
168 ...a 50 per cent increase.” Be- 
cause of this rapid building program 
to bring Russia’s naval power up to 
parity with her army and air strength, 
he declared, “there is no doubt that 
the U.S. S. R. is a sea power.” 

Despite these revelations, however, 
the actual strength of the Soviet Navy 
still remained pretty much of a Rus- 
sian secret. According to Jane’s Fight- 
ing Ships, authoritative British naval 
publication, “very little reliable in- 
formation is obtainable” about the 
Red Navy. Before war started in 
Europe last September Jane’s list of 
known Russian fighting ships, admit- 
tedly incomplete, included three bat- 
tleships, one aircraft carrier, five 
cruisers, approximately 30 destroyers 
and 150 submarines, 

Meanwhile, Russia continued her 
“round up” of neighboring states. 
Close on the heels of restoration to 
the Muscovite Empire of the lost Bal- 
tic provinces—Latvia, Luthuania and 
Esttonia—Moscow won new territor- 
ial concessions from Finland and 
signed a commercial treaty with Af- 
ghanistan. . 

——_ Or 


...In the Orient 


Japan’s new policy of a tougher atti- 
tude toward Britain and the United 
States in Far Eastern affairs got off 
to a rather gruesome start last week. 
Even before the new Army-installed 
Konoye government could announce 
officially what that policy would in- 
clude, Britons in Japan got a fore- 
taste of what it might be like. 

Just when it appeared that strained 
British-Japanese relations had been 
somewhat improved by the recent 
Tientsin accord and the important 
British concession to Japan—closing 
of the Burma road to war supplies for 
the Chinese government—Japan, ap- 
parently certain of Britain’s defeat 
by Germany, created a grave new in- 
cident by arresting 13 prominent Brit- 
ish citizens, most of whom had lived 


in Japan for 20 years. 

One of the first Britons arrested was 
Melville James Cox, veteran Toyko 
correspondent of Reuters (official 
British news agency), Taken into 
custody for “military reasons” (as 
a spy), Cox committed suicide, the 
Japanese police alleged, by leaping 
from the second floor of the Tokyo 
police headquarters where he was be- 
ing questioned—an explanation re- 
ceived with a good deal of suspicion 
in London. Cox’s death occurred as 
the Japanese Foreign Office disclosed 
the arrest of 12 other Britishers, all 
business men, “as the first step” 
against “British espionage.” 

While the Japanese Army widened 
its “spy campaign” to include the ar- 
rest of other foreigners whose nation- 
alities were not disclosed, British Am- 
bassador Sir Robert Craigie sought the 
release of his countrymen through 
Foreign Minister Yosuke Matsuoka. 
And though pre-occupied at home, the 
British government made stern repre- 
sentations to Japan over the arrests, 
demanding that Tokyo substantiate the 
charges that a British “espionage net- 
work” is operating in Japan and call- 
ing for a full investigation of the death 
of Cox, whose mysterious “suicide” 
had put an ugly face on the situation. 

Meantime, Chinese sources in Hong 
Kong reported that China had re- 
jected unconditionally Japan’s lat- 
est overtures for peace, Japan’s al- 
leged price for halting the three- 
year-old hostilities included: (1) out- 
right cession to Japan of the five 
northern Chinese provinces; (2) re- 
cognition of Wang Ching-wei as the 
president of a new Chinese republic 
to be made up of the remaining Chi- 
nese provinces, plus British Burma, 
French Indo-China and Thailand 
(Siam); and (3) leave the status of 
Manchukuo in abeyance indefinitely, a 
provision tantamount to China’s re- 
nunciation of all rights to that vast 
province seized by Japan in 1932, 


War Sidelights— 


@ The London Daily Herald sar- 
donically declares that Germany has 
not yet attempted to invade Great Brit- 
ain because Hitler’s “experts are havy- 
ing some difficulty forging a document 
to prove that we plan to invade Brit- 
ain first.” 








e Because they diet to suit their 


physical conditions and are better 
able to stand cold and strain, fat Brit- 
ish air pilots have generally been 
found best able to carry out long-dis- 
tance reconnaisance patrols, 


® Nazi bombers, London observers 
declare, have devised a new method of 
reaching their objectives in England. 
A high-flying scout plane first finds the 
spot and then heads back toward a 
German airdrome dropping a thin line 
of smoke behitd. The bombers pick 
up the smoke trail and follow it to its 
end, where their bombs are released. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 
New Queen 


Sailing on her maiden voyage 
last week, the S. S. America, largest 
and fastest liner ever constructed in 
the- Western Hemisphere, replaced the 
Washington as queen of the American 
merchant marine. Built at a cost of 
$17,500,000 to-recapture transatlantic 
passenger and cargo business for 
American shipping, the America will 
be limited to West Indian cruises for 
the duration of the war in Europe. 
With an over-all length of 723 feet, 
it is the largest commercial ship now 
flying the U, S. flag. 


Tobacco Suit 


Before celebrating the 50th anni- 
versary of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act last week, the Anti-Trust Division 
of the U. S. Department of Justice 
filed criminal charges against the old- 
est of America’s major industries— 
tobacco manufacturing. 

At Lexington, Ky., the largest burley 
tobacco market in the world, the Just- 
ice Department accused eight com- 
panies of building up marketing sys- 
tems “which have been deliberately 
designed to dominate and dictate 
terms” to growers, wholesalers and 
retailers of tobacco products through 
price-fixing and other malpractices. 

Once before in this century the to- 
bacco industry was charged with 
being under the thumb of a “combina- 
tion in restraint of trade.” Climaxing 
a 4-year-long civil suit which ended in 
1911, the Government won its case 
when the Supreme Court ordered the 
American Tobacco Company to “dis- 
solve.” As a result, the Company’s 
business was divided among the “Big 
Four’—American Tobacco Company, 
Liggett & Myers, R. J. Reynolds, and 
P. Lorillard—but, according to the 
Justice Department, this division “did 
not suffice to restore free competition.” 

Since the 1911 order, tobacco con- 
sumption in the United States has 
zoomed upward by about 136 per cent, 
Last year, buying through 600,000 re- 
tailers, tobacco-conscious Americans 
smoked 172 billion cigarettes, 5,311,- 
000,000 cigars, and pinched up 38 mil- 
lion pounds of snuff. The lion’s share 
of this huge volume of business has 
gone to the “Big Four,” and their com- 
bined annual income has usually ex- 
ceeded the entire farm value of the 
American tobacco crop. 

Through their control of the manu- 
facturing “bottleneck,” concluded As- 
sistant Attorney General Thurman 
Arnold, who is in charge of anti-trust 
prosecutions, the tobacco companies 
have been able to enforce low prices 
on farmers, and high prices on dealers 
and consumers. When the suit was 
filed, however, some commentators 
asserted that the Justice Department 
had moved unfairly in several respects. 
They contended, for example, that the 
Department could have made the pro- 








Random Statistics 


ETURNS from the sale of duck 
stamps, which must be bought 
by all water-fowl hunters over 16, 
totaled $3,472,582 during the first 
five years of sale, from 1934 through 
1938. Each stamp costs $1... 
e Though the U. S. has only seven 
per cent of the world’s population, 
it annually consumes 53 per cent of 
the world’s tin output, 56 per cent 
of its rubber, 72 per cent of its silk, 
36 per cent of its coal, 42 per cent of 
its pig iron, 47 per cent of its ecop- 
per and 69 per cent of its crude 
petroleum ...@ The smallest com- 
munity in the nation to have a 
U. S. Housing Authority project is 
Mount Hope, W. Va., (pop. 2,750), 
where a 70-unit housing develop- 
ment is going up... @ American 
exports to the Scandinavian coun- 
tries dropped $29,000,000 the first 






















month after the German invasion 
of Norway ...@ Sixty years ago, 
three out of four farmers owned 






their own farms. Today, one-half are 
share-croppers or tenant farmers. 






ceedings civil instead of criminal, and 


that actually the tobacco manufac- 
turers, despite increasing production 
costs, had not boosted consumer 
prices, 


Preparing to contest the Govern- 
ment’s suit, the tobacco companies 
voiced confidence but knew they faced 
a hard fight, for trust-buster Arnold 
has conducted a notable series of suc- 
cessful anti-trust prosecutions. In the 
January-to-June period of 1940, his 
division spent $600,000 and collected 
fines of $1,300,000, with the prospect 
of $3,000,000 more in potential fines. 
This record contrasted sharply with 
the period 1929-1936, during which 
$1,800,000 was spent, and only $73,000 
collected in fines. 

te 


Briefs 


@ Bettering their 1938 incomes by 
$6,400,000,000, Americans earned a 
total income of $69,400,000,000 during 
1939, reports the Department of Com- 
merce. If the gains should continue, 
the national income in 1940 will reach 
75 billion, only 7 billion short of the 
1929 peak. 


@ The 1940 lamb crop, estimated at 


32,729,000 head, sets an all-time re- 
cord, according to the Agricultural 


Marketing Service of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, The crop is 3 
per cent Jarger than it was in 1939, 2 
per cent larger than the previous re- 
cord crop of 1938, and 9 per cent 
greater than the average for the 10- 
year period of 1929-38. 


q When Germany seized the Brit- 
ish-owned islands of Jersey and 
Guernsey in the English Channel, 
some U, S. cattle breeders feared they 
would no longer have access to the 
pure breed of cattle which get their 
names from the little islands. This 
fear has been dispelled with the re- 
port that there are several hundred 
times as many purebred Jerseys and 
Guernseys in the United States as 
there are on the islands, 








RELIGION 


Religious Racket? 


Founded in 1930, the “I Am Fou 
tion” is a comparatively obscur: 
ligious cult which claims a men 
ship of 1,000,000 in all parts of 
United States. In its curious c: 
reincarnation is taught as a fact 
all sexual intercourse is forbidde: 

Last week, the “I Am Foundati 
was in serious trouble. In Los A) 
les, Calif., 24 of its leaders in vari 
parts of the country were indicted 
a Federal grand jury on charges 
using the mails to defraud. In <> 
stance, the 16 counts in the indictn 
charged that the Foundation was s 
ply a “religious racket” milking 
gullible of their money. Its lead: 
were listed as Mrs. Edna Ballard, \ 
of the founder, Guy Ballard, and t! 
son, Edona Eros Ballard. 

Guy Ballard died last Decembe: 
During his life-time, he represen! 
himself as “St. Germain” and declar: 
he was a reincarnation of Geo: 
Washington. According to the indi 
ment, his wife (known as “Joan 
Arc”) and his son (called “Lafayett: 
along with the other defendants, fa! 
ly represented that Guy Ballard, “h 
attained a state of self-immortalit 
and that this immortality could 
transmitted “to others willing to 
therefor.” 

That was not all. The Foundat 
was also accused of “breaking 
homes among many of the member: 
even where there were depend 
children, by threatening “eternal da 
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nation” if “absolute sex continence” 


were not maintained. In addition, | 
indictment charged that “I Am” lite: 
ture urged adherents to withdraw th 
savings and make “love gifts” to | 
defendants on the ground that it v 
unnecessary to save money. Throu 
these methods, it was alleged, the « 


leaders collected $3,000,006 since 193) 





Briefs 


@ After submitting a questionnai 
to 1,200 Protestant Episcopal clerg 
men and 1,200 Episcopal laymen, t! 
Layman’s Magazine, a national Epis: 
pal monthly, declares this to be | 
Episcopal attitude toward the Eu 
pean war: “Though the aims of neit! 
side in the war can properly be te: 
ed Christian, there is a moral balan 
clearly in favor of Britain. The Un 
ed States should therefore extend wi 
material aid and credit to Britain, |! 
not military aid; and at the same ti 
this country should prepare.” 


@ Professor Carle C. Zimmerm: 
Harvard sociologist, asserts that 
married couples in the United Stat: 
must average four children each 
this country is not to become a seco! 
rate power because of a decline in p: 
ulation. Among present U. S. famili: 
he says, probably 20,000,000 have |: 
than two children, 7,000,000 have thr: 
or four, and 3,000,000 more than f: 
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pporting in whole or in part. 
eir earnings total $32,500,000 a year. 
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“A Real Gesture” 


ie day last fortnight, the Board 


Higher Education of New York 
was thoroughly startled. Up for 


sideration was a unanimous re- 
mendation by the board of trust- 
of Queens College that the Ru- 
ian-born president of the school, 
Paul Klapper, be granted a salary 
ease of from $15,000 to $18,000 
ear, putting his annual income on 


par with that received by the pres- 


its of other municipally-run col- 


908 in New York City. But Dr. Klap- 


stepped up and refused the re- 


ested inecrease—certain of approval 


xplaining that he was more inter- 
ed in raising the salaries of the 
paid members of his staff and in 


iting more teachers for the college 


in getting more money for him- 

Said Ordway Tead, chairman of 
board: “A rea] gesture of public 
ice.” Said Dr. Klapper to those 
tid he would not be able to “get 

on $15,000 a year: “Anyone 
worries about me is misplacing 
worry.” 


: 
if 





orking Students 
mong U. S. educators, it is a well- 
wn fact that many young men and 
nen work their way through col- 
es and universities. But last week, 
1y were surprised to learn the scope 
he “working-student” movement. 
eleased in New York City were the 
ilts of a survey of student employ- 
t in 895 institutions of higher learn- 
in the United States. Made by 
rence E. Lovejoy, alumni secre- 
of Columbia University, the study 
wed that nearly 50 per cent of the 
n and 20 per cent of the women en- 
ed in American colleges are self- 
And 


addition, Lovejoy discovered such 
er things as these: 


@ More students work for part or 
| of their school expenses in co- 
lucational institutions than in any 
ther type of school. 

e There are more self-supporting 
udents in the Mid-West and Far 
est schools than in New England 
d Southern colleges. In the Uni- 


ersity of Washington, for example, 


2.3 per cent of the men students and 
8 per cent of the women students 
t year were partly or wholly self- 
ipporting. 
e Self-supporting students often 
e the “fair-haired” men and women 
the campus, having “prominence, 
pularity, leadership and personali- 
” At Princeton, for example, work- 
¢ students have held 55 per cent of 
e class officerships in recent years. 
addition, at Princeton, one-half of 
€ major sports captains, six out of 
Rhodes scholars, and five out of 10 
i Beta Kappa members have been 
rking students. 
e Students who have mastered 
uch” typewriting and stenography 
the most likely to get jobs. 


International 


Loretta & Husband (col. 3) 


@ The best jobs on college campuses 
are in the student agencies—such as 
laundry agencies. There the working 
student can make as much as $1,800 
to $2,000 a year. 


Because of the large-number of col- 
lege students seeking to work their 
way, said Lovejoy, student employ- 
ment bureaus have become important 
parts of many university administra- 
tions. At Columbia during the 1938-’39 
school year, 15,647 applications for 
jobs were on file and 14,964 interviews 
were arranged. During that year, 
about $1,000,000 was earned there by 
students at part-time work and by 
recent graduates who had obtained 
placements. 


School Shorts 


@ Shortly before he resigned as 
Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations because of the “realities” of 
the present international situation, 
Joseph A. C. Avenol announced that 
the non-political economic and finan- 
cial work of the League will be trans- 
ferred to Princeton University, Prince- 
ton, N. J., as recently requested by 
officials of that institution (PATH- 
FINDER, Aug. 3). Still under con- 
sideration was whether other non- 
political sections would also be trans- 
ferred from Geneva. 





@ Not content with studying prob- 
Jems of community life in textbooks, 
12 students at Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, O., this summer are visiting 
various towns in the east and south to 
find out at first hand how the towns 
click. Traveling in a specially built 
and equipped truck—the “traveling 
workshop”—they each pay $125 for 
the eight-week trip. 


@ During the 1940-41 school year, 
the National Youth Administration 
will spend $26,240,281 for operation of 
its student work program. Of this sum, 
$12,509,161 will be used to provide 
work for secondary school students,, 
while the remainder will be used to 
provide jobs for college students. Al- 
together, 500,000 different students are 
expected to be aided. 








NAMES 


Gretchen Young, 27, better known to 
movie-goers as LORETTA YOUNG, 
was married last week to Thomas H. 
Lewis, 38-year-old radio advertising 
executive, in Westwood Village, near 
Hollywood, Cal. Her first marriage, 
to actor Grant Withers, was annulled. 





HENRY FORD, Detroit motor mag- 
nate and one of the country’s out- 
standing mechanical geniuses, ob- 
served his 77th birthday with the 
prediction that the future will bring 
a prosperity “greater than any we 
have known in the past.” 

Former British Prime Minister NE- 
VILLE CHAMBERLAIN, 71, a mem- 
ber of the five-man War Cabinet, un- 
derwent an operation for an obstrue- 
tion of the intestinal tract. His condi 
tion was described as “satisfactory.” 

Since his arrival in New York City 
four months ago as commercial coun- 
selor to the German Embassy, the 
activities and whereabouts of Dr. 
GERHARDT ALOIS WESTRICK have 
been veiled in mystery. But last week 
a reporter for the New York Herald- 
Tribune traced him to Scarsdale, N. 
Y., where he has received so many 
visitors that sometimes his residence 
“looks like a busy roadhouse.” West- 
rick is said to be in the United States 
as Adolf Hitler’s special emissary to 
drum up trade and stimulate pro- 
German “appeasement” sentiment 
among leading American businessmen, 
many of whom have already called 
upon him, But why his list of callers 
has included numerous obscure fac- 
tory workers and mechanics “can only 
De conjectured,” according to the 
Herald-Tribune, Equally mysterious 
is the 15-inch-square white placard, 
bearing only the letter “G,” which 
hangs beneath a second-floor front 
window of Westrick’s home at irreg- 
ular intervals, Its purpose, Mrs. West- 
rick insists, is to let the “Good Humor” 
salesman know when her son Peter 
wants ice cream. Visitors to the West- 
rick home maintain that their calls 
are purely “social,” but the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation is keeping a 
close watch. 

Described by the New York Dis- 
trict Attorney’s office as a “mathe- 
matical genius” at bookkeeping, 51- 
year-old MARY B. ROBERTS was ac- 
cused of embezzling $500,000 from 
Samuel C. Thomson, the wealthy min- 
ing engineer whose confidential secre- 
tary she had been for 20 years, 

. 7 . 

Three British refugee children en- 
tered the United States for the dura- 
tion of the European war as guests of 
JOHN PIERPONT MORGAN, the 
world’s Number One banker and 
financier. , The youngsters, two boys 
and a girl, were among 269 other 
refugee children to arrive on the 
Britannic, 
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PRESENTING 


Dwight Green of Illinois 


I} THE hurly-burly of the 1940 
Presidential campaign, one of the 
big points worth stressing is that 
Dwight Herbert Green is a man of 
prime political importance in America. 
Indeed, in some respects, as far as Re- 
publicans are concerned, he is as sig- 
nificant a source of hope as Wendell 
Lewis Willkie. : 

For the fact is that when one spec- 
ulates over Wendell Willkie and the 
November election, one must speculate 
also over Dwight Green and Illinois. 
And the reason for this is that all 
signs point to a hair’s-breadth Pres- 
idential race—the kind of race in 
which a single state might easily mean 
the difference between victory and de- 
feat, especially a single state so polit- 
ically strategic as Dwight Green’s. 

Who is Dwight Green? In Illinois 
no one needs to be told, but the pub- 
lic at large has in all likelihood for- 
gotten that he is the very same man 
who not many years ago smashed up 
the filthy world of Al Capone. Nor 
can the public at large be expected to 
know that he is now the Republican 
candidate for the Governorship of 
Illinois—the spearhead of his party’s 
drive to overcome the entrenched 
forces of the Democratic Kelly-Nash 
machine in Chicago. 

Although his home has been in Chi- 
cago since the First World War, Green, 
whose showing next November will 
probably have a telling effect on the 
national election, is a Hoosier by 
birth—like Willkie. And he is like 
Willkie in other respects also, having 
none of the earmarks of a politician 
and having the solid, wholesome back- 
ground of an American who has paved 
his own way to success and high civic 
recognition. 

Forty-three vears old, Dwight Green 
was born on January 9, 1897, at lit- 
tle Ligonier in Indiana, where his 
grandparents had settled in 1862, a 








few years after they had left Germany. 
As a boy, Dwight was a typical rural 
youngster, performing typical rural 
chores—odd farm jobs, running a 
newspaper delivery route and clerk- 
ing at the town drugstore. After high 
school, where he made the football 
team, his parents (Harry and Minnie 
Gerber Green) gave him their bless- 
ing and sent him off to Wabash Col- 
lege at Crawfordsville, Ind., where he 
helped pay his tuition with money he 
had saved. 

In 1917, after two years at Wabash, 
young Green enlisted in the Army 
and was sent to learn aviation at the 
University of Illinois. Becoming a 
Second Lieutenant in the Air Service, 
he was transferred to Mather Field at 
Sacramento, Calif., where he was one 
of the Army’s flying instructors from 
July, 1918, to the following January. 
After that, the war over, he stayed in 
California for a spell to study history, 
mathematics and political science at 
Stanford University. His next move 
was to go to the University of Chicago, 
where he received his Bachelor of 
Philosophy degree in 1920 and _ his 
Doctorate of Jurisprudence two years 
later. At Chicago, incidentally, he 
paid his own way by working as 
campus correspondent for one of the 
city’s newspapers. 


N 1926, four years after winning his 

law degree, Dwight Green went to 
Washington, D. C., having been ap- 
pointed a special attorney in the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue, A few 
months later, he married Mabel Vic- 
toria Kingston, a resident of the cap- 
ital and one of its most beautiful 
young women—a happy union, since 
made even happier by the arrival of 
daughters Nancy and Gloria. 

Not long after his marriage, Dwight 
Green was transferred to Chicago, 
going there in 1927 as special repre- 
sentative of the general cpunsel of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau. This was 


the beginning of his impressive career 





Green and Willkie: What Happens in Illinois May Be Decisive 


WIGHT H. GREEN has set fort}, 
a 12-point program for hj 
state: “(1) Stimulate re-employ- 
ment; encourage Industry to locat, 
in Illinois ...e@ (2) Exert eve: 
possible influence in Illinois to k« 
our country out of war and foreig 
entanglements ... @ (3) Provid 
for the aged and incapacitated . 

@ (4) Cooperate with farmers 
the administration of laws pertai 
ing to agriculture ...e (5) E: 
vote frauds ...@ (6) Crush p 
litical dishonesty . . ee (7) Ry 
duce taxes; lower the cost of stat 
government ...@ (8) Give Illinoi 
a sound, economical business ad- 
ministration ...@ (9) Aid lab 
in every way possible to further it 
program... @ (10) Establish efti- 
ciency in the existing department 
of our state government ... e 
(11) Guard jealously the function 
of our state and vigorously oppos: 
the centralization of power in Wasl- 
ington ...e (12) Administer th 
criminal laws of the state so as tv 
protect the innocent and law-abidins 
citizens rather than to coddle th 
vicious .. .” 



















as a racket-buster—a career in whi 
he brought Federa] justice to bea 
with crushing 


dynasty of crime, the kingdom of | 
Capone. In the course of his hist: 
prosecutions, Green acted first as sp: 


effectiveness agaiist 
what was perhaps the world’s’ wors! 


PATHFINDER 
His Program—————_ 


| 









ial assistant to the United States At- 


torney for the Northern District 


Illinois, in charge of income tax mat- 


ters, and then as U.S. Attorney for th: 
District (from 1932 to 1935). By tl! 


time he returned to private law prac- 


tice in 1935, he had made an en 
able name for himself by driving ( 
pone behind Federal prison bars fo: 
term of 10 years and by putting tly 
heat on such other criminal scun 
“Baby Face” Nelson. Similarly, 


got after the notorious Samuel Insull, 


and demonstrated time and again to 3 


crime-sick public that law still ruled 


the land, 


ACK in private law practice Green 
continued to maintain a qui 
but keen interest in public affairs 


but he kept himself out of politics un- 


til 1939, when a group of Republica's 
prevailed upon him to fight the all- 
powerful machine of Mayor Edwari 
J. Kelly and Patrick Nash, Nationa 
Democratic Committeeman for III! 
nois. For anybody but Dwight Gree! 
such an effort would have been 
futile as tilting a lance at a wind! 
for in Chicago all movements for polil- 
ical reform begin with two strikes 
against them. This is so for the rea- 
son that in 16 key wards of the cil) 
Republican leaders work hand 
glove with the Democratic stea 
roller of Kelly and Nash, 

However, Chicago’s ward-heelin: 
skullduggery did not discpurage Gree". 
Backed by the Republican party a‘ 
the Betier Government Association, " 
campaigned for the mayorship agai"s' 
Ed Kelly—a_ hard-hitting campals 
waged against great odds, The ele 
tion was in April of last year, and te 
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returns were amazing—even though 
Kelly won. They were amazing be- 
cause they showed that Green had 
polled 638,000 votes—the largest num- 
per Of Republican votes any state 
er local candidate had ever obtained 
in the history of boss-ridden Chicago. 
Kelly squeezed through to victory by 
ihe narrowest of margins, but it is 
still charged that he won only as a 
result of deliberate ballot frauds. 

Be that as it may, fraudulent or not, 
Chieago’s 1939 mayoralty race proved 
one thing to the satisfaction of Dwight 
Green and other sponsors of good gov- 
ernment. It proved that the mighty 
Kelly-Nash machine could be beaten 
with just a little more effort on the 
part of an aroused electorate. Ac- 
cordingly, because the machine has 
exercised state-wide influence in the 
past and because it now appears to 
have an Achilles heel, the Republican 
party in Illinois is anticipating a 
victory in November. Named in the 
primary of last April, Dwight Green 
is the party’s white hope for the gov- 
ernorship, and Dwight Green himself 
is confident that he will win, Says he: 


I have had some firsthand experi- 
ence with this machine. It literally 
and absolutely stole the 1939 mayor- 
alty victory from the people of Chi- 
ago. Illinois is aroused. We in- 
tend to see to it that this corrupt and 
wasteful Democratic organization will 

»t win in November, however tightly 
it holds on to the Roosevelt coattails. 
Louisiana crushed the Huey Long ma- 
hine. New York smashed Tammany. 
Kansas City overthrew Pendergast. 
Pennsylvania got rid of its Democratic 
teamroller. And now we in IJJjlinois 
will ring down the curtain on Kelly 
nd Nash. 


LTHOUGH the Kelly-Nash ma- 
chine is probably the most formid- 
ble in America, Illinois Republicans 
e not day-dreaming or mouthing 
ere political chatter when they say 
it they expect to defeat it in Novem- 
ber. They have reason to place great 
nfidence in Dwight Green, for their 
cubernatorial candidate is young, vig- 
ous and highly appealing to the pub- 
A man of exceptional competence, 
symbolizes the refreshing change 
at has taken place in the G. O. P. na- 
tionally. Not in any sense a run-of-the- 
ill politician, he might well be called 
e Wendell Willkie of Illinois—able, 
ibossed, clear-headed and  plain- 
eaking, a man well versed in the 
ocesses of both business and gov- 
iment, 
lt is worth stressing the fact that 
ight Green at this hour is a nation- 
vy important personality. He is na- 
nally important, not only because 
is a kind of crusader against a 
giant political machine and its vices, 
it also because his state may turn out 
be a decisive factor in the Presi- 
ntial election. In other words, as 
third most populous state in the 
ion, Illinois has the third largest 
nber of electoral votes—enough, if 
n, to turn the voting tide and place 
ndell Willkie in the White House. 
rhe point is that if Dwight Green is 


(Continued on page 13) 











PATHFINDER POLL 





F. D. R. & Middletown 


ATHFINDER has been predicting 

for a long time that the President- 
jal sweepstakes of 1940 will in all 
likelihood be a real hoss race. As 
long ago as February, 1939, this com- 
mentator forecast the possibility that 
less than 5,000,000 votes would sep- 
arate the candidates in the popular 
totals and that less than 100 votes 
would be the winning electoral-college 
margin. 

As of today, with the national elec- 
tion only some three months away, 
that prediction seems sounder than 
ever, for all signs point to as close 
a race as this country has seen since 
the turn of the century. President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Republican 
Presidential Nominee Wendell L. Will- 
kie have yet to open up the campaign 
at full strength, but both are champing 
at the bit, and it can be said that they 
will start off in neck-and-neck fashion 
if present trends hold up. 

Willkie, who made history when he 
won the G. O. P. nomination in Phila- 
delphia, continues at the moment to 
mark time in his cool-weather Colora- 
do retreat, awaiting notification cere- 
monies at his Elwood, Indiana, birth- 
place on August 17. Yet in the interim, 
he has found time to visit Cheyenne, 
Denver and waypoints, and if press 
accounts are to be believed, he has 
demonstrated no lack of popular ap- 
peal. Meanwhile, President Roosevelt 
has stated that he will not “bring the 
campaign to a political level,” but the 
President is politically adroit and 
eager to win, and he will undoubtedly 
come out of hiding soon. World events 
may press upon him, but the Willkie 
challenge will be almost impossible to 
avoid, and so a knock-down-drag-out 
battle seems fairly certain. 


i. ¥ THIS stage, how do the two 
candidates stack up against each 
other? From the standpoint of pub- 
lic opinion, it is still too early to have 
the cross currents outlined sharply, 
but the main stream shows up rather 
clearly. To this extent, therefore, it 
can be reported that things look good 
for Willkie. And one reason for this 
is that in breaking down the national 
vote into the three main divisions of 
Big City, Middletown and Farm, we 
find Roosevelt losing ground in the 
most important political segment— 
Middletown. 

Middletown covers that broad 
group of towns and cities lying be- 
tween the population range of 2,500 
and 100,000. It is undoubtedly true, 
as some one has said, that American 
public opinion is generated and draws 
its great sense of direction from the 
small towns. For here in the less 
populous centers, the state and nation- 
al legislator is closer to his constit- 
utency than the big-city lawmaker— 
and it has been estimated that more 





than 67 per cent of all our lawmakers 
come from towns of less than 5,000. 
President Roosevelt’s Middletown 
strength is quite a bit less than Will- 
kie’s, and a comparison of figures for 


1936 and 1940 is worth noting. Thus, 
the *36 election returns: 
Region ROOSEVELT LANDON 
be aa 68.2% 31.8% 
Middletown ...... 60.6 39.4 
I cig ke 58.9 41.1 
National ......... 62.5% 37.5% 


Today, in PATHFINDER’s poll, -the 
totals become: 





Region ROOSEVELT WILLKIE. 
Te re 49.3% 50.7% 
Middletown ...... 43.8 56.2 
ey Re 51.8 48.2 
ease 49.0% 51.0% 


S THESE figures disclose, Roose- 

velt’s Middletown support has 
fallen in four years from 60.6 per cent 
to 43.8. And it is this writer’s belief 
that such a big shift gives validity and 
substance to the Willkie boom—espe- 
cially because it marks an important 
change in sentiment in the opinion- 
making belt of America. Thus, al- 
though the President between 1936 
and today has lost more actual votes 
in the Big City region, his percentage 
loss is greater in the Middletown see- 
tor. It should be noted, too, that his 
farm loss (shown nationally in the 
above tabulations) is smaller than the 
indicated slip-off in the important farm 
states of the Middle West, where his 
strength has materially declined: 

While our findings for this week 
give the Republicans only an indi- 
cated majority of a little less than a 
million votes—915,680 to be exact— 
they nevertheless reveal that there is 
a real basis*for the alarm being shown 
by many Democrats. The fire bell 
seemingly has a message for third- 
iermers that will become more and 
more evident as election day ap- 
proaches. As of this writing at any 
rate, Willkie leads nationally in our 
poll—with 51 per cent against Roose- 
velt’s 49, and with Middletown appar- 
ently showing real enthusiasm for him. 
Under the circumstances, it can be 
readily understood why so many Dem- 
ocrats look a bit glum these days. 

Of course this is no time to bet one’s 
shirt on the outcome, since numerous 
factors are still in a developing stage 
and since many things can happen to 
change the outlook after the campaign 
really grows hot. Even so, one thing 
appears definite—the race is going to 
be a mighty tight one, and if the Will- 
kie trend continues as our poll has 
shown up to date, President Réosevelt 
will realize he has been through an 
election on the evening of November 5. 
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EDITORIAL 


Emil Hurja, who is recognized every- 
where as one of America’s foremost 
students of mass changes in popular 
sentiment. Up to now, as supervised 
by him, our surveys have indicated 
numerous important trends, notably 
the sudden sweep that led to Wendell 
Willkie’s nomination at Philadelphia. 


— 


Family Poll 


OLITICALLY speaking, this is a 
great and exciting year in Amer- 
ica. History of an extraordinary sort 
has been made by the two major par- 
ties, the Republicans having revo- 
lutionized themselves by nominating 
: the phenomenal Wendell Willkie for 
President, and the Democrats having 
blitzkrieged against tradition by nam- 
ing Franklin Roosevelt for a _ third 
term. 





T THIS point, we want to com- 
pliment our publisher editorially, 

and as he has no foreknowledge of 
this piece, he will not be able to stop 
our plaudits from going to press. What 
we wish to say is that Mr. Hurja is 
one of the very few men in this coun- 
try—and you can count them on the 
fingers of one hand—who really know 
what they’re talking about when they 
talk about public opinion. Hence, we 
do not hesitate to say that our poll 
has particular weight for that reason, 
being one of the small number of na- 
tional surveys whose accuracy can be 
counted upon by all who want to know 
how the American people are thinking. 
Not meaning to be boastful or to 
advertise ourselves extravagantly, we 
say this merely because we sincerely 
believe it to be a fact—a fact worth 


In such a situation, as the tempo 
of politics beats faster and faster with 
each new day, polls of public opinion 
are things of exceptional interest and 
f significance—so much so, in fact, that 
they are now receiving more and 
closer attention than at any time since 
Americans first realized that a thing 
ti eae as amorphous as national sentiment 
hat: could be measured almost as accurate- 
ly as a suit of clothes, 

























For the past year and more, week 
bp after week, PATHFINDER has been 
fe. analyzing public opinion on many 
subjects, particularly politics. Worked 
out on a country-wide, cross-sectional 
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Teed basis in accordance with strict sta- mentioning now that PATHFINDER is 
Ths tistical principles, these polls of ours engaged in sounding out public senti- 
A tj { have been directed by our publisher, ment on the all-important subject of 
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et OW do our readers intend to vote in the forthcoming Presidential election? 

a ah's As explained in the editorial on this page, PATHFINDER is undertaking a 






special poll on this question—wholly apart from the regular weekly survey of 
public opinion. Accordingly, the secret ballot below is designed for the use of 
all our voting readers. Please fill it in and mail to us at PATHFINDER, 
Washington, D. C. No signature required. 










If an election were held today, WHO would be your choice 


FOR PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES? 


Mark a Cross (X) in Square Opposite Name of Ticket You Would Prefer 









DEMOCRAT REPUBLICAN 


|__| ROOSEVELT & WALLACE || | WILLKIE & MCNARY 







Whom Did You Vote For in 1936 For President? 
}Landon | |Roosevelt [|......... .... |Did Not Vote 


Any One Else 







NOTE: If you intend to vote for a party different from the one you supported 
in 1336, please check the chief reasom for the change: 


C] Believe in Roosevelt 
C] Don’t want to swap horses 






C] Too much New Deal Spending 


C] Against Third Term 


Expect better management under 
W illkie—Roosevelt—(check ) 
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Messner in The 


How Do Our Readers Feel? 


Rochester Times-T 
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the Presidential election. Bety 

now and November, regularly e 
week, our poll will deal with the 

tion-wide political picture, specifi: 

analyzing developments in the Roo 
velt; Willkie race. As in the past, 

weekly tabulation of figures will 
accompanied by interpretative arti 
written by Mr. Hurja, 


HIS week, in conjunction with « 

regular survey, we are undert 
ing a special poll—limited exclusii 
to our readers. We are doing this 
two reasons: first, because it 
soundly supplement our study of pu! 
sentiment in the country at large; a 
second, because we think our gr 
family of readers will enjoy cast 
pre-election ballots, mailing them i: 
us for analysis, and then reading i: 
later issue just how the group feeling 
divides. 

This poll will be solely a family af- 
fair, and as soon a& it is completed 
PATHFINDER will report the results 
in detail. At the moment, we mus! 
confess that we do not know how ou! 
readers differ among themselves in th 
field of politics, but we publish on pag 
2 of this issue some of the many lett: 
we have received lately in regard to 
the third-term tradition. These wou! 
seem to show that the political af! 
lions of our friends are rather ev: 
divided right now. However, su 
evidence is pretty unsatisfactory, 
that’s another reason why our spe 
poll ought to be instructive. 

To make this survey as thoroug! 
and informative as_ possible, we 
printing on this page a self-expla 
tory secret ballot—no signature 
quired. Please fill this in and forw 
it to us at your earliest convenien 
The final results, we promise, will 
well worth reading as an analysis 
how feelings run politically wit 
the bosom of our own PATHFINDE! 
family. 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Arson Cure 
There are 9,000,000 acres of Federal 
rest land in the South, where half 
he nation’s costly forest fires occur. 
4fter Federal foresters had repeatedly 
rted that the fires were deliber- 
ely set by hill-billies living in the 
eserves, the government sent Dr. 
lohn P. Shea, University of Kansas 
svchologist, to probe this arsonous 
pent. Last week Dr. Shea made his 
eport and recommendation. Though 
hill-billies gave all sorts of rea- 
for setting the fires, Dr. Shea 
said, their real reason was that they 
bored with just “sittin’, spittin’ 
d whittlin’.”. Dr. Shea’s recom- 
nendation: establish community cen- 
ers Where the mountaineers can en- 
fiddling, dancing and other sports, 
take their mind off setting fires. 
hey can fiddle while the forests 


t burn, 
a OR 


War and Biology 


Dr. Ernest Albert Hooton of Har- 
d is one of the world’s leading 
iropologists and also, profession- 
, one of its gloomiest. If man goes 
breeding as uneugenically and liv- 
as unintelligently as he does, Dr. 
oton has often said, he will come 

» good end. A fortnight ago, speak- 

at the New England Conference 

fomorrow’s Children, Dr. Hooton 
kly foresaw that the world, when 
nerged from war, would be worse. 
rhe 1914-18 war led inevitably to the 
sent one, Dr, Hooton said, because 
was “largely responsible for the 
lecline in human physique and intelli- 
gence Which has led in Europe to the 
ndonment of individual liberty. 
kills and cripples the best and 
ost vigorous of the breeding stock and 
reaks havoc upon the nervous and 
ndocrine organization of potential 
others, lowering the quality of the 
ffspring they produce. A post-war 
generation is conceived in pathology 
ind born in despair.” 
Dr. Hooton was no more cheerful 
out mechanical] science. “Man was 
le for manual labor, and when 
body idles his mental] processes 
eriorate. , . Mechanica] science has 
ived millions of men of the oppor- 
ty to make a decent living and 
put into the hands of all the most 
dish devices which -its ingenuity 
devise for the destruction of life 
| culture.” 

Hooton, who fears that de- 
racies are doing their bit to cut 
n the human standard.by “pam- 
ig the unfit,” suggested a union of 
logical science and religion as “es- 
lial for the salvaging of man.” 
1 knows virtually nothing at all 
t his animal organism and how he 
keep himself up to the mark of 

sapiens,” said Dr. Hooton, com- 
ting on modern education. “The 





teachings of Christ cannot be im- 
proved,” Dr. Hooton said, but “relig- 
ious teaching has not realized that a 
sound biological status and a mod- 
icum of intelligence are prerequisites 
for Christian conduct.” 

— 


Capsules 


G@ In Washington, Surgeon General 
James C, Magee of the Army reports 
that experiments with 115,000 volun- 
teer CCC boys show that a new vac- 
cine “has definite value as a preven- 
tive of pneumonia.” Anti-pneumonia 
chemicals and serums now in use are 
effective after the disease has set in. 


G A strange ability of the color- 
blind may force a change in camouflage 
methods, the Aviation School of Med- 
icine reports. Recent tests show that 
color-blind persons can apparently 
“see through ordinary camouflage.” 





Dwight Green of Illinois 


(Continued from page 11) 


able to carry Illinois for the Repub- 
licans, if he is elected Governor, he 
will deliver a smashing blow to the 
New Deal drive for a third term. Ever 
since that drive began, Mayor Kelly 
has been one of its prime movers, and 
its ultimate success in November will 
depend largely on how well the Demo- 
cratic machine functions in Chicago. 
Accordingly, if the Willkie-Roosevelt 
race remains as close as present signs 
promise, the results in Illinois will 
have enormous significance. 


ELL aware of all this, political 

leaders will keep an anxious eye 
on the course of Green’s campaign be- 
tween now and the first Tuesday after 
the first Monday of next November. 
Needless to say, the Kelly-Nash organ- 
ization will redouble its efforts, inas- 
much as Green gave it a real, spine- 
chilling scare when he came so close 
to winning the Chicago mayoralty con- 
test last April. As for Green himself, 
he voices confidence that this time vic- 
tory will be his, for he feels that the 
electorate of Illinois is aroused at last 
to the menace implicit in the machine 
now dominating the state. 

As a one-time racket-buster, Dwight 
Herbert Green therefore looks for- 
ward to the future with crusading 
zest. To the exclusion of everything 
else, all his thoughts, all his efforts, 
all his wakeful moments, are concen- 
trated today on what has become the 
single great objective of his life: to 
smash the Kelly-Nash machine, to win 
the gubernatorial race, and to help 
thus in a decisive way to send Wen- 
dell Willkie to the White House. 

All things considered, November 5th 
will be a big day, and Dwight Green 
feels sure that it will end happily— 
with the G, O. P. coming into its own 
at last, like a tattered Cinderella tri- 
umphing gloriously over the wicked. 



















4 Sell Otislnas Catds 


Make extra cash daily. Show bean- 
tiful Christmas Cards with sender's 
name, 60 for $1. Choice of 16 designs. 
Also 21-card Christmas Assortment 
retails $1. You make §0c. Eight other 
Assortments — All Parchment, Gift 
Wrappings, Everyday Cards, etc. Fast 
sellers .Outstanding line De Luxe Personal 
Christmas Cards. No experience needed.Start 
earning at once. Write now for FREE SAMPLES, 
Tl a E WETMORE & SUGDEN, INC., 14 
749 Monroe Avenue 83 Rochester, York 





Pc. FULL SIZE DECORATED 
DINNER SET 






for ponme our friends sensational bargains 

in Household Supplies, Groceries, Toilet 3 
andtaking their orders. Everyone anxious to buy .Send orders 
to us,earn beautiful Dinner Sets, Bed Linens dozens 


of other premiums withoutmoney cdst. Nothing 
to buy. rite for free catalog and information. 
FAMILY SUPPLY CO., Dept. 527 


Fifth and Eim Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


REE! WORLD’S FAIR FOLDERS 


No increase in Empire rates—as always — from 
$2. single; $3. double. Direct subways to World's 
Fair. Write today for literature — Dept. G 


HOTEL EMPIRE 





BROADWAY at 63rd ST.— NEW YORK 
“At the Gateway to Times Square” €. B. BELL, Gen. Mer. 





NATIONAL MOWER CO. 


830 Cromwell St.Paul,Minn 
Sickle mower, power driven, 
rubber tired, pulls self, cuts 
high grass, hay, weeds, or 
level or rough. Moderate 
price. 

WRITE FOR CATALOG. 


AUTO-DIESEL 


Master a real trade. Auto Mechanics, Diesel Mechanics, Arc Weld- 
ing, Acetylene Welding, etc. Let us train you to be an expert Aute- 
Diesel Mechanic and help you get « good job. The cost to you is 
reasonable. Learn on ern equi, it with tools under 

instructors. Real shop work. Steam-heated buildings. 

board in our steam-heated dormitory. We pay your fare to Nashville. 
For free catalog write 4 


Nashville Auto-Diesel School, Dept. 57, Nashville, Tenn. 


SILK DRESSES 102 


Men's Suits $2; Coats $1; Shoes 50c; Hats 40c. Many 
other low-priced BARGAINS. FREE CATALOG. Send 
name on postcard. No obligation. Write today. 


CROWN CO., 164 PF Monroe St., NEW YORK CITY 


~ Your 
PATHFINDER 


Renewal 


USE THIS COUPON—MAIL IT TODAY 
PATHFINDER, 

Washington, D. C. 

Please renew my PATHFINDER for: 


{ ] 52 Issues $1 
[ ] 156 Issues $2 


My remittance is enclosed. 
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PASTIME, SMILES 
Coin Trick 


For this trick the performer needs 
12 one-cent pieces. After placing them 
on the table, he turns his back and 
asks a friend to take four of the 
coins in one hand and eight in the 
other. When he has done that, the 
performer announces that by sheer 
brain power he will divine which 
hand holds the four coins. 

But in order to do this, the per- 
former asks the friend to indulge in a 
little mental arithmetic, assuring him 
he will not be asked for any answer. 
So saying, he asks the friend to double 
the number of coins in his right hand 
and triple the number in his left. Then 
he asks him to add the results and 
subtract 30, If the friend protests: 
“I can’t do that,” the performer asks 
him to subtract 12 and multiply by 
three. This, however, is only to pre- 
vent anyone from guessing the real 
secret, 

When the friend says he can’t sub- 
tract 30, the performer knows that the 
four coins are in the left hand. On the 
other hand, if he is able to subtract 30, 
the performer knows the four coins 
are in the right hand. 





Fruit Basket Game 


Any number of players may par- 
licipate in this “little folks” party 
game. They all sit in chairs in a cir- 
cle with the “It” in the center. Then 
the hostess goes around the circle and 
secretly gives each player the name of 
some familiar fruit. That done, the 
“It” calls the names of two fruits (any 
two). The two players having these 
names must rise and exchange chairs. 
During this exchange the “It” tries to 
occupy one of the chairs. If he suc- 
ceeds, the unseated player becomes 
the new “It” and the game continues. 








Brain Teaser 


A certain type freight train engine 
can do 40 miles an hour when there 
are no cars attached, If its speed is 
diminished by a quantity which var- 
ies as the square root of the number 
of cars attached, and its speed with 
nine cars attached is 32 miles an hour, 
what is the greatest number of cars 
the engine can move? Answer next 
week, 


Answer to Last Week’s—The yard 
George, Jim and Robert tended was 
10 by 30 yards, 


— rr 


> 
Smiles 

Willie—Daddy, what’s a traitor? 

Politician—A traitor is a man who 
leaves our party and goes over to the 
other side. 

Willie—Then what’s a man who 
leaves his party and comes over to 
your side? 

Politician—A convert, my boy! 





House Doctor—Now, when you examine 
a patient’s lungs, what do you find? 

Bright Intern—Why, the seat of his 
pants. 


Harriet—Have you ever seen any- 
thing smaller than my shoes? 
Jack—Yes, your feet. 


Cryeng—They say young James was 
born with a silver spoon in his mouth. 

Holowynge—Well, he doesn’t seem 
to have made much of a stir with it. 


Mrs. Stingo—You never take any 
good advice, 

Stingo—No. If I did you’d be an old 
maid still, 

Elwood—My dog howls mournfully 
every night. What shall I give him, 
Grandpa? 

Grandpa Guppy—Away. 


Father (devotedly)—I’m_ spanking 
you, son, because I love you. 

Jackie—I wish I was big enough, 
Daddy, to return your love. 


Mike—Helen’s husband has been a 
sufferer for years, hasn’t he? 

Pat—I don’t know. How long have 
they been married? 


Mrs, Stubblefield—You know, I just 
adore bridge. I could play it in my 
sleep. 

Partner—Apparently you do. 


Playboy (slyly)—I’m beginning to 
get stuck on you. 

Beach Beauty—No wonder. Your 
eyes have been glued on me for the 
past hour, 

Marion—Look at those gold fish. 
Aren’t they red? 

Jack—Well, if somebody put you in 
a glass bowl without your swimming 
suit, you’d turn red, too. 


Dzudi—What’s_ the difference be- 
tween a modern and an old-fashioned 
kiss? 

Sally—Oh, about five minutes. 


Palmetto—Why do you call my girl 
a silent belle? 

Bjorn—I kissed her the other night 
and she never told. 


PATHFINDER 


















Boogy—How did you like the eoyy. = 
ty agricultural exhibits? 

Woogy—Oh, it was a fair shoy 

Dinocan—Darling, what would E 
be like if I didn’t have you? Gu 

Gladys—Just some other { e 


asking the same question. 


FASHIONS 








SIMPLE SEWING FOR WARM DAYS 
$354. The blouse and jumper ensemble is the mo‘ 
popular style of the season and promises to go the 
head of the class in Fall fashions as well. Size 
20. Size 16, 149 yds. 35-in: fabric for blouse 
yds. 39-in. for jumper. W 
3423. Buttons down the side of this simple froct 
are as practical as they are distinctive. They en4°* tor 
you to open it out flat for quick trips to the launc 
Sizes 14 to 42. Size 36, 444 yds. 39-in. fabric. 
3363. Slip on this wraparound apron over | 
frocks for protection—or wear it by itself as 
housedress. Sizes 16 to 48. Size 36, 414 yds ’ 
fabric, 3 yds. braid. Fray 
3419. Send Brother and Sister off to school in the Part 
smart suspender outfits, both included in the same! 
tern. Sizes 2 to 8. Size 4, 14g yds. 35-in. fabric +? heay 
blouse; 144 yds. for skirt, or trousers and cap 



















Each pattern 15 cents. Get set for Fall with 
the latest in cold weather styles. Send for you" 
copy of the new Fall Fashion Book today! "| 
includes over 100 patterns for all the family 24 
every occasion, The price is 15 cents; only !° 
cents when ordered with a pattern. Address the 
PATHFINDER Pattern Department, 121 Wes' 
19th St., New York City. | 
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ANSWER IS— 


How old is the United States Coast 


Guard? 


e Created by act of Congress in 1790, 
. U. S. Coast Guard celebrated its 
ith birthday on August 4th. Original- 
t was known as the Revenue Ma- 
because the purpose of its fleet 
ships was to protect the young 
tion’s revenues. » Under the Act of 
e 28, 1915, it was merged with the 
-Saving Service into a single or- 
ization, the Coast Guard, which is a 
art of the military forces of the Unit- 
| States. In time of peace it operates 
der the Treasury Department; in 
e of war, or when the President so 
ects, it operates as part of the Navy. 





Does the United States have any boun- 
dary or territorial disputes-with other coun- 


ries at the present time? 


all of them with Latin 
Both the United 





e Yes, three 
erican mations. 


States and Honduras: lay claim to the . 


Swan Islands in the Caribbean. Mexico 
ims ownership of the Chamizal 
ict in E) Paso, Texas. And Haiti and 
United States claim ownership of 
Navassa Island. 


What percentage of Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps enrollees are illiterate? 


e Approximately .028 per cent. Out 
300,000 enrollees in 1939, about 
00 were illiterate when they enter- 
camp, but they will not be when 
ey leave the corps. Since the be- 
sinning of the CCC, the government 
taught more than 80,000 boys to 

d and write while in camp. 


7 * * 


Where is the so-called Armenian Garden 
Eden? 


e Armenian tradition placed the 

Garden of Eden in the province of 
irs, which now constitutes the north- 
stern corner of Turkey. During 

he 9th and 10th centuries Ani, the 
ncipal city in Kars, was the capital 
a flourishing Armenian kingdom. 
| content with having in Kars Mount 
irat, where the Bible says Noah’s 
k came to anchor, Armenians also 
‘ed the Garden of Eden there. 


* * *. 


Who was the first woman ever nominated 
for President of the United States? 


¢ Belva Ann Lockwood of Washing- 

, D. C. On Aug. 23, 1884, at San 
Franciseo, Calif., the Equal Rights 
Party selected her as its standard 
irer, with Mrs. Marietta L. B. Stow 
San Francisco as her Vice Presi- 
itial running mate. This was done 
| protest against the refusal of both 
major parties to insert planks in 
platforms recommending female 
rage. Though Mrs. Lockwood re- 


ceived a very small vote that year 
(Grover Cleveland was elected Presi- 
dent), she was nominated and ran once 
more for President as the Equal Rights 
Party nominee in 1888, again polling a 
very small vote. Mrs. Lockwood (she 
was married twice) was also the first 
woman permitted to practice before 
the U. S. Supreme Court (March 3, 
1879). 


How big is Gibraltar, and why is it 
so named? 


® Great Britain’s mighty fortress, 
located at the gateway to the Medi- 
terranean off Spain, is about three 
miles long from north to south and 
varies in width from % to % of a 
mile. At its highest point, the Rock 
stands 1,408 feet above sea level. As 
a word, Gibraltar is a corruption of 


15 


the Arabian “Jab-al-Tarig,” which 
may be translated to read “Rock, of 
Tariq.” Tariq is the name of the 
Moslem general who seized the Rock 
in 711 and invaded Spain. Gibraltar, 
which -was held by the Moslems for 
some 600 years, has been Britain’s 
since 1704, when a Spanish garrison 
yielded it to a British fleet after two 
days of mediocre resistance. Britain’s 
ownership of the Rock was formally 
confirmed in the Peace of Utrecht 
in 1713. 


Where is the largest oil refinery in the 
United States located? 


@ The huge oil refining plant at 
Baton Rouge, La., owned by the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of Louisiana, is not only the 
largest in the United States, but the 
largest in the world. 











AGENTS W ANTED 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. Orders galore, 50 folders. with 

name. $l. Free Samples 30 designs, America’s Fam- 
ous 21 Asst. Costs 50c. Sells $1. On approval. Sun- 
shine Art, Dept. PF-2, 154 Nassau St., New York City. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. Sell 50 assorted, name im- 
printed $1.00—Cost you 50c. Samples free. Dunbar, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


SELL SOCIAL SECURITY PLATES. Tremendous 
profits. No experience. Part time. Particulars: 
Federal, 287 Broadway, N. Y 


DISTRIBUTORS WANTED 


AUGUST 15TH A NEW AUTOMOTIVE INVENTION 

goes on the market. Nothing else like it. Remark- 
able opportunity for aggressive salesmen. Automotive 
experience unnecessary. Write Box 108, Butler, Penna. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


LADIES—MAKE SPARE TIME DOLLARS. Show 

friends, neighbors Dress Goods, Prints, Percales, 
House and Street Dresses, Hosiery, Lingerie. Experi- 
ence unnecessary. Beautiful samples—Sent Free— 
make sales easy. Write Mitchel] Church, Dept. 580, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


AMAZING OFFER! I'll send | you Absolutely Free 

big assortment of actual, full size Foods, Household 
Products worth $6.00, and show you how to earn 
money in spare time, without experience. Zanol, 2034 
Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


YOUR OWN DRESSES FREE, and earn $5.00 per 

day, spare time, showing gorgeous Fashion Frocks 
to friends. No investment. Give age and dress size. 
Fashion Frocks, Dept. H-1029, Cincinnati, O 


FOR INVENTORS 
INVENTORS—Havye you a sound, practical ‘invention 
for sale, patented or unpatented? If so, write Char- 


tered Institute of American Inventors, Dept. 87, 
Washington, D. C. 

















MEDICAL 


SUCCESSFUL TREATING ITCHING FEET 14 years. 
Guaranteed Relief. One Dollar. Best Company, 
Anderson, Indiana. 


MEN PAST 40—If you suffer the symptoms usually at- 

tributed to old age—bladder trouble, sleeplessness, 
pate in back, hips and legs, exhaustion, a. 

oss of energy, strength—in all probability most 
these symptoms may be traced to enlargement or in- 
flammation of one of your most important glands. 
Dr. S. E. Ball’s new 32 page Book tells you how you 
may find soothing, comforting relief and new zest. All 
completely explained in this Free book. Write today 
for your copy. The Ball Clinic, Dept. 6307, Excelsior 
Springs, Mo. 


FPATHERS—Why continue to suffer from urinary dis- 

orders, loss of energy and strength, pains in lower 
back and legs, night rising, burning urine, sleepless- 
ness, nervousness, etc.? These are symptoms of a 
serious disease explained and illustrated in our Free 
Booklet. Know the Facts about our mild and mod- 
ern treatment for this serious disease. Sent abso- 
lutely Free—a postcard request will bring your Free 
Booklet of Facts by return mail. Address: Milford 
Sanitarium, Box PF, Milford, Kansas. 


ASTHMA AND HAY FEVER SYMPTOMS relieved or 

no pay! Let me send you $1.25 bottle my remedy, 
postage paid. Use it—Pay when satisfied. Otherwise 
you owe nothing. Specify which trouble. D. J. Lane, 
449 Lane Bidg., St. Marys, Kans. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


MANY INVENTORS WILL BE INTERESTED in “my 
service. Information on subject of obtaining a 
tent supplied without charge. Write me personally. 
ugh E. McMorrow, Registered Patent Attorney, 

102-B, Barrister Building, Washington, Cc. 











OPPORTUNITIES 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? 

a profitable business at home through the mails? 

million families. Tell your story to those interested readers in the fewest possible words 
Classified Rates—60 cents a word; minimum fourteen w6rds. Each initial and group 
of figures, as well as each part of the name and address, will be counted as words, 


Address all orders to Pathfinder Classified Advertising Dept., Washington, D. C. 








Do you want agénts? Want to work up 
PATHFINDER its read by more than a 







PATENT YOUR IDEA—Simple inventions often valu- 
able. Two advisory books—free. Victor J. Evans 
& Co., 547-J Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 


INVENTORS—Protect your idea. Get Free Patent 
Guide. Write Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered 
Patent Attorney, OH37 Adams Building, Washington, 
». Cc. 





PATENTS. Reasonable terms. Book and advice free. 
Registered Patent Attorney. L. F. Randolph, Dept. 
345, Washington, D. C. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


AT LAST! ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS In Natural Col- 

ors. Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 
25c. Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natural 
Color Photo, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


TRIAL OFFERS—Six or Eight Exposure Rolls Devel- 

oped, Printed 20c; or Two Colored Enlargements 
and eight prints 25c. Twenty Reprints 25c. Skrud- 
land, 6444-AA Diversey, Chicago. 


8 ENLARGED PRINTS (nearly postcard size) or 16 
regular size prints—25c. Roll or negatives. Wil- 
lard Studios, Box 3535- x, . Cleveland, Ohio. 


ROL L DEVELOPED, 8 Guaranteed Prints, Two Beau- 

tiful Professional Enlargements, 25c. Very Quick 
Service. Expert Workmanship. Perfect Film Service, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 


ROLLS DEVELOPED—25c coin. Two 5x7 Double 
Weight Professional Enlargements 8 Gloss Prints. 
Club Photo Service, Dept. 8, LaCrosse, Wis. 


YOUR ROLL DEVELOPED, ~ Bight 4x6 Professionally 
Enlarged Prints, 25c. Mail to Mohart Film Service, 
West Salem, Wisconsin. 











Send 250—Mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West 
Salem, Wisconsin. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, Eight Guaranteed Prints, Two 
Professional Doubleweight Enlargements, 25c. Quick 
Service. Peerless Photo Shop, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


SONG POEMS WANTED __ 


MUSIC COMPOSED TO WORDS. SEND POEM. 

Phonograph Recordings Free if accepted. Rhyming 
pamphlet Free. Keenan's Studio, Dept. F, Box 2140, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


POEMS & SONGS WANTED. No. charge tor “melodies. 
Monthly awards. Hollywood Recording Studios, Box 
87DK Preuss Sta., Los Angeles. 


SONG POEMS WANTED. Free examination. Me- 
Neil, Master of Music, 510-PF South Alexandria, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


WANTED! ORIGINAL SONG "POEMS, any , subject, 
for immediate consideration. Richard Brothers, 14 
Woods Building, Chicago. 


WASHINGTON VIEWS 


VIEWS OF WASHINGTON, D. C., 48 beautiful litho- 

graphed views of world’s greatest Capital. All im- 
portant government buildings—Large Panoramic view 
of Capitol, New Supreme Court, Archives, Lincoln 
Memorial, National Museum, Smithsonian Institute, 
Washington Monument, Senate, White House, Wat & 
Navy Buildings, Pan American Union, Library of Con- 
gress, Tomb of Unknown Soldier, Dept. of Commerce, 
Red Cross, View of Historic Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Columbus Monument, Treasury Bldg., D. A. R. Bidg., 
Bureau of Engraving, Botanic Garden, Agriculture 
Bidg., Federal Reserve Bank, Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
Arlington Memorial Bridge, Rock Creek Park, Cherry 
Blossoms, Mt. Vernon, Arlington House, Scottish Rite 
Temple, etc. Every home should have a copy of this 
authoritative photographic presentation of our. coun- 
try’s greatest and most iepormant city. Send’ 25c 
stamps or coin, or dollar bill for 5 copies, postpaid. 
Make nice graduation birthday or party gifts. ‘ath- 
finder, Washington, D. C. 
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ah THIS FALL — 
EST HAPPIER SMOKING 
WITH THE COOLER-BURNING 


RICHER- BODIED, ; .— Nhe oi C4 THE TOBACCO 
MILDER, COOLER - 4 — FOR -ROLL-YOUR- 
BURNING AND SMOOTHER- a Wi OWNERS —THATS 
A DRAWING — YES, SIR, PRINCE ALBERT! 
PRINCE ALBERT PUTS PLEASURE ’ SPEEDY ROLLING, TASTY, 
| IN A PIPE FROM, THE _ FRAGRANT — AND 
worD 'co'! a e. : PA. STAYS FRESH 
4 . ¥ ~~ o 
ni 2h) SSS : 2 
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A Bumper Crop of Milder, f ' Fast-Rolled “‘Makin’s” Smokes 
Tastier Pipe-Smokes! “ah — Rich Aroma in Abundance 


CHARLES J. RAYMOND calls Prince H. H. DENMEAD knows it’s smooth roll- 
Albert the winning ticket for any man with ing and smooth smoking ahead when he 
a pipe. “C.J.” says: “I could lead a public : pours Prince Albert into his papers. “P. A.’s 
meeting talking on all the features I like rich-tasting tobacco is cut right to level off 
about Prince Albert—the no-bite process and even, without spilling,” he says. “And with 
the crimp cut, the ripe taste—the cool burn- enough for around 70 of those swell ‘makin’s’ 
ing from rim to heel of my pipe—the swell cigarettes in every PA. tin, I get ‘makin’s’ 
way PA. tamps down and the even, easy pleasure at a saving.” Try Prince Albert, 
way it draws.” “makin’s” fans. 


50 pipefuls of fragrant tobacco in ' fine roll-your-own cigarettes in 
every handy tin of Prince Albert every handy tin of Prince Albert 


In recent laboratory 
“smoking bow!”’ tests, 
Prince Albert burned 
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than the average of the 
30 other of the largest- 
selling brands tested... S 

coolest of all! lic Rime WA 
opyri ‘ i i! | C Hil 
Copyright, 1940, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco LONG BURNING sl 


Company, Winston-Salem, N Cc, r 


I C!GARETTE|ToBacco|| 





